Interview with Virginia Huidekoper Sept. 21, 1994 at her Wilson Ranch. 
This interview is about climbing and about Virginia in general. 

Tape One, side A: 

We discuss book about Glenn, and her fellowship from the humanities 
council for her book about the history of the Chinese in Wyoming, and her 
book The Early Days. 

Jean: Virginia, when did you first come out here? 

Virginia: I was born in Salt Lake City, and I first came here skiing in 
1938, I believe. We thought we were going to the North Pole, you know. 

Jean: From Salt Lake? So, you grew up there. 

Virginia: Yes, and I, I got in the skiing world there, in my teens. And they 
had just started opening Teton Pass a couple of years before that, and they 
had this big deal, tri-state ski meet and they invited everybody around 
from Idaho, Utah and Wyoming and what not, and we came up — Ted Major 
was with our party. We’ve known each other forever, too. And, I think it 
was 1938. 

Jean: So you raced. 

Virginia: I was a hotdog for many years. 

Jean: I can see that. I can see you hotdogging around. 

Virginia: Well, not hotdog as we’d call it now. 

Jean: You weren’t one of today’s extreme skiers, but you were really into 
the sport. 

Virginia: I was a good ski racer, probably in the top two or three for a 
couple of years in the nation. 

Jean: so were you on the U.S. team? 
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Virginia: They didn’t have ... we had an informal team, a group called the 
one-dozen As. We used to be classified as A, B, C, and there was one dozen 
As. It was compared to the European class ones. And then came the war 
you see and they didn’t have an Olympics. Thats when I was 

Jean: Thats when you were in your prime. So what did your parents do in 
Salt Lake? 

Virginia: My father died when I was six months old or something. And my 
mother didn’t do anything. She slept a lot. 

Jean: She was depressed. 

Virginia: Yup. Yeah, and worried a lot about the lord jesus. She was a 
born again Christian type, so we were shuffled from one church to another 
to see who was really teaching the right word. I should write about it. 

Jean: You should write about it. 

Virginia: I know it. 

Jean: Is that with the Mormons? The Mormons had a really huge influence 
in Salt lake at the time, right? 

Virginia: Yes, but I grew up in a segregated neighborhood. I never knew 
Mormons really well until I came to Jackson Hole. They were called 
gentiles, which included the jews. And we lived in the neighborhood. 
Gentiles traded with each other, and uh, there was a big division. 

Jean: You live in a neighborhood. 

Virginia: That we were called gentiles. 

Jean: And then you came up here in 1938 and fell in love with the area? 

Virginia: Oh well I was, that was early, and then I spent about three years 
at Sun Valley in the winter, and uh we came over from there with a group, 
you know it was somewhere to go, exciting, Teton Pass. 
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Jean: How would you get up here? 

Virginia: Drove, yeah, and uh we were greeted at the Morris Cafe and then 
shuffled off to the Cowboy bar which was a beautiful open thing with a 
fireplace, and uh, oh really different. 

Jean: Where was the Morris cafe? 

Virginia: Next to the Cowboy Bar. 

Jean: Those were just a couple of things that were around town then, in 
addition to the drug store? 

Virginia: Yeah. It was where the Cadillac Grille was. 

Jean: The cafe. Thats not the original building, is it? 

Virginia: Oh no. Things get torn down, expanded ... wasn’t that big. 

jean: How old were you then in 38 when you came out here, in highschool? 

V: Sixteen, seventeen, well anyway that continued for a while. Then I was 
married in 1943 and we came up here to climb, because we were both 
interested in climbing and Jim had come out with a group with Jack 
Durrance. 

J: So was here at Dartmouth. 

V: No, he had gone to harvard, but he came out with Jack and uh, oh, 

J: The Dartmouth group. 

V: Well, uh, Sheldon, ... I could think of the names of the people, but Jack 
was the kind of the leader. 

J: I know about Jack and that whole group. Were the people who came out 
his contemporaries or his students. 

V: They weren’t students, they were just climbers, or interested in 
climbing. They spent quite a long time in the Tetons and I guess that 
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would be 39, and I was here with Bert Jensen, you know, Jensen Ridge? 
That is named after him. We were both climbing but never met. they were 
in a different part of the mountains than we saw. he was with Jack’s 
group and I was with Bert. Glenn wasn’t here at the time, that was before 
he had the [concession]. Paul Petzoldt was sort of. And Bert guided here 
for a couple of summers, too. 

J: Well, if that was in the late 30s, Glenn should have been here. 

V: No he wasn’t here. He wasn’t here at the time see, late August. 

J: He probably went back to teach. 

V: Could be. I’m not sure that it wasn’t Petzoldt, I think it was Petzoldt 
and then, he. Well, Glenn remembers what year they got the combination 
together. Maybe 1940? 

J: Well its really funny. Petzoldt is really vague about all of that stuff. 
But Glenn actually started guiding with Petzoldt in 1931, but they had 
their formal concession together after the war, though Glenn guided 
through Petzoldt’s contract with the park throughout the entire 30s. 

V: Thats what I thought. Petzoldt had the climbing concession at that 
time. 

J: And then before the park formation, Petzoldt had a concession through 
the forest service. 

V: Before 29. 

J: So how did you learn how to climb? 

V: Bert Jensen was a ski instructor, and I grew up at Alta, really, from 
highschool on. And, he was also, he was from Dartmouth, Hanover, and he’d 
done a lot of climbing here and there, and skiing in Austria and what not, 
and then he came to Salt Lake and started a ski school. And we were very 
close because he was just an exquisite skier. Al Berger, and he’d come 
through the haneschneider ski school. 
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J: Did you teach for him? 

V: No. I never taught. We looked down on those who were teachers. Ski 
racers and ski teachers were a world apart. 

J: Chuck Pratt was telling me the same thing about before guiding became 
something that was really respected. This was in the 60s, but he felt the 
same way about climbing guides, so I understand what you are saying. 

V: Well, there were so few professional guides in those days. Probably a 
few at South Yosemite. there might have been. 

J: You mean in the 30s? I don’t know if there were any in Yosemite at 
that time. 

V: See, Teton Park was the only one that was famous as a climbing center. 
And the Underhills, they climbed here. 

J: So the person who taught skiing and was your close friend in Alta, 
introduced you to climbing. And so you learned like I learned, a friend took 
you up. 

V: Well, outside of Paul Petzoldt, I don’t think there was a professional 
climber in the whole country. And uh, see thats what’s happened to every 
good sport, suddenly, “Oh this is neat, we’ll make money on it and we’ll 
make it a living.” And so pretty soon they are going up the trail reading 
books and the zest is gone out of it. And we took the first rub a dub tub 
ride in a rubber boat down the Snake River Canyon, and pretty soon there’s 
a string of them going down, collecting fees, you know. Its entirely 
different. 

J: You took a ride down the Snake River Canyon like that? 

V: Yeah, and Jim, thats my husband, he and Roy Little were the first to 

kayak through the Snake River Canyon. 

Jean: When was that? 

V: Oh, about 19 -- Ortenberger’s got it all written down, but he’s dead and 

his notes are gone probably. I’ve got some pictures of it. It must have 
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been, urn, late 40s or early 50s, I can’t remember which. That seems so 
recent to me. Ha, ha. 

Jean: What was your impression about climbing then, and what did the 
public think about climbing and climbers. 

V: It was a very private thing. There were only a handful of climbers in 
American, really. And it was almost relegated to the wealthy. And it was 
full of, god. 

Jean: Dudes? 

V: Not dudes, but people who had travelled to Europe, climbed over there, 
and then it spread to their friends, you know the nucleus. It was a 
gentleman’s sport. 

J: You had to actually be pretty wealthy to climb in Europe because 
V: You had to get there. 

J: and you had to put down a fee, a bond if you wanted to get rescued. 

V: Well not then. 

J: Oh, not then? 

V: I don’t think so, not in the early climbs. There were people like 
Bernard Biener in Zermatt and there were quite a few professional guides 
in Europe. 

J: But not over here. 

V: But the climbing scene was, uh, oh people like Hans kraus and Fritz 
Wiesner, and we came up to climb with Fritz and Betty. 

J: Betty Woolsey. 

V: Yeah, she probably was the outstanding woman climber in her period. 
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J: I didn’t know that. 


V: Oh yes. 

J: Was it something that was considered a rebellious sort of thing? Were 
you renegades? 

V: No, you just liked the mountains. Of course people always, they 
thought you were being foolhardy, but that wasn’t true. 

J: So you didn’t have the sense that you were doing something really 
unusual. 

V: It was an adventure. And you were doing it, and you went with, like 
anything there was always something better, and you learned from them 
and what not. It was a gentleman’s sport really, and they looked down 
their noses on local attempts, and ... 

Jean: Oh they did. So if you weren’t in that ... 

V: Bib overalls, and laundry chord just didn’t make it. 

Jean: so what kind of equipment did you use and which climbs did you do? 

V: Well, I didn’t climb extensively. Jim did. Cause I soon got involved 
with kids and all that, but uh, well you had edge nails. 

Jean: On your boots? 

V: Oh yeah, vibram rubber thing came out as a result of World War II. 
Unheard of before then. We had sneakers for the slabs. 

Jean: For your friction pitches. 

V: And rub them on a grinder to make them a little bit dirty. 

Jean: To have some texture so you could ... 

V: Yeah, and also felt shoes for the rock. Felt shoes had more of a grip. 
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Jean: Could any of these things get wet? What would happen? 

V: Well, you used the same boots for mountaineering that you did for slab 
climbing. And you took shoes along to go up to the slabs, and you had your 
mountain boots to get there with, and there were two different schools of 
nails. One were tracuni, they were kind of tooths, and the others were 
swiss edge nails, they were flatter, and there were two schools of 
thought on this. Well, Paul got introduced to the sort of serious world of 
climbing and eventually went on to that trip to K2 and then got way up 
there, what was it, 700 feet from the summit? 

Jean: They achieved the highest point in altitude at that time than anyone 
we knew of. And not only that, but he found the route. 

Virginia: Well, anyway it was quite an accomplishment. 

Jean: Do you remember that when it happened? 

Virginia: Let me think, when was that. That must have been in the late 
30s. I know Bert used to talk about Petzoldt. We heard about it, yes, but 
it wasn’t big news. I mean mountaineering had very little publicity. 
American Alpine Journal was it. 

Jean: The one venue. Being a part of this group, were you in a part of their 
information circles? 

Virginia: Well, Bert had climbed with the Underhill’s and with his person 
and that person and Betty had climbed with Fritz, and uh, yeah it was a 
small connection. Most climbers in the United States and Mountaineers, 
Mountain climbers. 

Jean: Not sport climbers. 

Virginia: This scrambling up walls and stuff I’ve never heard of, although 
they did some really good pitches, but, you might not have known each 
other, but you’d heard the name. And skiing was the same, all the top 
skiers either knew each other, or knew someone who knew them. 

Jean: Did you hear of Glenn at all during that time? 
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Virginia: No. I mean I’d heard about him, but he was uh [she has me turn 
off the tape recorder so she can say that people looked down on him 
because of his social class] I certainly didn’t want a quote on that. But do 
you understand what I mean? 

Jean: Well, thats what I was going to ask you, if you could even off the 
record tell me what his ... 

Virginia: Well in the first place all the ones I’ve mentioned were either 
educated or were in this, I’ve been painting my model T. I hauled the body 
off yesterday [she shows her hands that look marked with oil] It wasn’t 
snobby, and yet it was. 

Jean: I understand. It was exclusive. 

Virginia: Exclusive. Thats a better word for it. 

Jean: I know his personality really well. He was a boy from Idaho ... But 
was Petzoldt that way too, or had Petzoldt done enough in the 
mountaineering profession ... 

Virginia: He’d done enough that by that time, he was, except he was still a 
guide. He wasn’t an aristocrat. He made himself into an aristocrat. 

Jean: Well, so you think that is why they both talked so much about their 
trip to England to see the Dean of Windsor. Do you think that was why that 
was so important to them? 

Virginia: I didn’t know they had. 

Jean: Oh the Dean of Windsor was out here at one of the Dude ranches and 
they had 

Virginia: The Dean of Windsor. Dean. 

Jean: Well, thats just his title, I don’t know ... well thats what they 
called him. 
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Virginia: That isn’t a term of British royalty. Well it doesn’t matter. 
Jean: I could be wrong ... 

Virginia: Well there were a lot of English climbers. 

Jean: Anyway, maybe his name was dean, [we laugh] Just kidding. At any 
rate, he came over here and then both spent a period of time at the 
Windsor castle. And they talked about that all the time, so I’m just 
wondering if maybe in their minds 

Virginia: Oh, I think they felt very insecure socially. I mean, Glenn still 
does. 

Jean: Yeah, I see that. 

Virginia: I mean he’s still just a simple kid from Idaho, a school teacher. 
He didn’t come out to the profession because he was free to spend the 
summer or a period of time - spend a lot of money to get here and well. 

Jean: Well and then the other issue is that he wasn’t, he didn’t excel as a 
climber either, he didn’t go into all of the climbing things that petzoldt 
did. 

Virginia: Actually, that group that were with Jack, they came out about 
two summers, Jim was only one summer, they put in more first ascents 
than Petzoldt and Exum together. Because they went so rapidly into 
guiding, and people wanted to climb the Grand, they went up and down the 
Grand, you know. 

Jean: When you look back on Glenn, then, what do you perceive as his role 
in mountaineering. In American Mountaineering? 

Virginia: I think he was very successful in the guiding business. Not a 
remarkable. Turn it off. [ indicates tape recorder.] 

Jean: Why do you think that. 

Virginia: You understand when I talk about this snotty stuff - because I’m 
not a snot and thats way in my past. I was then, believe me. 
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Jean: You are providing me with an impression thats invaluable, because I 
need to know. 

Virginia: You need to know, any journalist needs to know the background 
of the story, not the result. 

Jean: Its important for me as the person who is working on the book to 
understand his role and the perceptions, so thats not anything I would 
quote you on. 

Virginia: Betty Woolsey probably wouldn’t recognize Glenn if he walked 
into the room right now. I mean, he hasn’t ever interested her. But 
Petzoldt, yes. He was a much more dynamic, charismatic personality. 
Course I could go on for ten hours about Petzoldt, and his shakanery. 

Jean: Yeah, I interviewed him as well. He had his tape recorder right out 
there too. I realized later it was maybe because he didn’t trust me. 

Virginia: Well, he’s judging you by himself. 

Jean: And the funny thing is he can’t see very well, and his tape recorder 
got stuck and went off a couple of times, and I said, well, do you want to 
fix that? I was helping him out. Do you think that though Glenn’s 
positions as a guide, how do you think that affected mountaineering. Do 
you think that had any role to play in what happened to the development of 
American mountaineering? 

Virginia: Well, I think that he showed some very important people the 
mountains. I mean, some damn opera singer, who was he, Lawrence Milkier 
or somebody, he guided up the mountain. Anyway, he has guided a lot of 
people who sort of spread the word about the mountain experience. I think 
he has been very influential that way. And I think that he handled his 
guides beautifully. He ran a tight ship that way, outfitting people and 
what not. See we didn’t even have nylon ropes, but our ropes were good. 
You got new ones often. 

# 

Jean: If you fell, you had to get a new one. 
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Virginia: If you fell, you wouldn’t get a new one. You’d be dead. 

Jean: No, but I mean if you had any pressure put on the rope, would you 
have to replace it immediately? 

Virginia: Uh, it was mostly hemp you know, then there were some fancy 
ones from Europe braided with a line of color through it. You know, this 
sport was just like everything. There were the top skiers, and then there 
were the others. 

Jean: What was it like here during the 30s and 40s. 

Virginia: I was just here at the tail end of the 30s. Well, have you got 
105 hours? 

Jean: [laughs] I’ve only got 103. But just in general, was it a more hopeful 
place? 

Virginia: It was exquisite. And it was so personal. There wasn’t such a 
thing as sort of a snobby atmosphere, there was no strict class, although 
the dudes, many of them built there own houses, but they fit into the 
scene, except the Rockefeller, they didn’t really ever fit in, but they spent 
their summers in little log cabins. A main lodge, and cabins. With little 
bowls and a pitcher for washing and a pot under the bed for the night soil. 
They liked that you see that was something that was so completely 
different. Now people are aghast if they don’t have wall to wall carpet 
and sliding glass doors and tile baths. But I mean even in the dudes. 

Jean: So even though people were willing to equal out on a certain level, 
there still was that little bit, there were those class difference. 

Virginia: Well we called them the Jackson four. They thought they were 
400, but there weren’t enough of them, you know the banker and the Van 
Vlecks and there was a little tony society in town. But there weren’t 
enough of them to make a smash. And they still melted in with everybody 
else. 

Jean: What kinds of things were here then. There wasn’t much in town, 
right? 
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Virginia: Well, there was all we needed, that and the montgomery ward 
catalogue which we used a lot. And we went out, outside, “out to the 
falls” for school shopping and things like that. It was a big, big deal to go 
out there. There was such a community, but on the other hand there was 
the formation of the monument when we came here to live in 43 which 
split the country in the middle. The majority were opposed to the park. 
Then we got the newspaper right in the middle of that. It was very 
interesting. 

Jean: You co-edited another newspaper. 

Virginia: Well, Jim and I owned the Jackson’s Hole Courier. 

Jean: Which is now, which then became the Jackson Hole ... 

Virginia: Defunct. We only had it about 2 1/2 years, and then we sold it to 
Wilford Nielson, who had owned it years before when they created the 
first national park and he was a great park advocate, so a group started 
another paper which was called the Grand Teton to fight the park with, 
there were two newspapers then. It must have been around 1929. 

Jean: There were two newspapers all the way back then? 

Virginia: It didn’t last very long. Cammie wrote an article about the two 
papers in the early issue of the news. I ran across something, [she gets up 
and presents a photograph of herself and Jim standing in front of the 
Courier. She is young and beautiful with thick long dark hair, slender build 
and exquisite cheekbones. Jim is tall and skinny.] 

Jean:; Oh my god, oh wow. is this you? 

Virginia: MM hm, I had long hair for 30 years. 

Jean: You guys look so young. 

Virginia: We were. I was 22 or something like that. 

Jean: When did they drop the apostrophes off of Jackson Hole? 
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Virginia: Just through popular usage. But it is still technically Jackson’s 
Hole. 

Jean: But we call the newspaper the Jackson Hole News. When did that 
happen? 

Virginia: Well, its been Jackson Hole for so long now that people wouldn’t 
understand it if you said Jackson’s Hole. 

Jean: So 25 years ago when you started the news, was it Jackson’s Hole 
News? 

Virginia: No. 

Jean: Did you have a lot of brothers and sisters? 

Virginia: Just one sister. 

Jean: Were you oldest or youngest. 

Virginia: Youngest. 

Jean: Is she still alive? 

Virginia: No. [we examine photograph again] We used to get distilled 
water to wash the solutions for the big press and a line of type. My line of 
type is now behind the historical center. Its all rusted. When Wilford 
quite he hauled all the machinery out to ranch and just let the cows have 
at it. 

Jean: Was this when you just bought into it? 

Virginia: It was about 1944. 

Jean: That is an awesome responsibility to take on. 

Virginia: It was fun. 

Jean: How did the two of you decide to take it over. 

C 
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Virginia: Can’t remember. We just got interested. And the guy that had 
it, Charlie Kratzet, wanted to sell out. 

Jean: So there were two papers starting in the late 1920s and then, ... 

Virginia: You’d have to look in the news, I would say, 1970 or 71. 

Jean: And then you two took that over, the Courier, now I’m talking about, 
and then how many people worked for you. 

Virginia: A printer. And his wife did a lot of the typesetting, too. and 
then we also did job printing, as its called, stationary, hand bills, 
printing, a print shop. We had a print shop with the News when we started 
too. 

Jean: Is that what earned the money? 

Virginia: Sure, well, the adds were the main part of it. 

Jean: Did you go to college? 

Virginia: No. 

Jean: But you wrote in highschool? 

Virginia: Yeah. 

Jean: So, you were already interested in writing. 

Virginia: A little bit. I’d done a few articles and he [her husband] wrote 
very well. And he sold most of the adds, I didn’t. Which meant going 
around the square. The drugstore and Morris Cafe, and Fred’s was in 
business. 

Jean: This was in the 40s? 

Virginia: Yeah. His father. Mercill’s store, which is now Wyoming 
Outfitters, which was groceries on one side and dry goods on the other. 
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Jean: So it was a real general store. 

Virginia: Yeah, definitely groceries on one side and dry goods on the other. 
And a wonderful butcher who taught me how to cook. Butch Lloyd. We had 
fresh fish every Thursday for Friday. 

Jean: How did that happen? 

Virginia: Came in on the train to Victor. From the coast. Everybody in the 
whole United States had fresh fish till this damn freeze bit. You didn’t get 
it every day. But it came in on certain days, you know iced in a car. [train 
car] and what not, then over the hill. This was always called the “Hill.” 
[she refers to “Teton Pass” which we now call “the pass.”] “Did you go 
over the hill?” 

Jean: Do you still call it that. 

Virginia: Sometimes. I don’t know, but he’d say, well you just take this 
fish and do this and that or he’d pull out a roast and tell me how long to 
cook it, and thats the most important part of cooking. 

Jean: What had you done before buying the Jackson’s Hole Courier? 

Virginia: Well, Jim had gotten turned down by the army. That was a 
terrible blow. But he’d reapplied, and thats why we came up here to climb. 
We were sort of waiting for the next call, see. 

Jean: So came up here from Salt Lake? 

Virginia: Yeah. Right after we were married. And uh, then we decided to 
do the waiting here instead of anywhere else, so we stayed till fall, and 
uh, then he went down, Martin Murie was one of them with this group, and 
got rejected again. He’d had one of the early knee operations from playing 
ice hockey he’d wrecked his meniscus, and it left a great big scar, and 
they kept saying, I mean his knee was perfect, god he’s stout, but they put 
him in 4F for that but then they kept lowering the standards so he kept 
trying, you know. 

Jean: Was it considered a big honor to serve your country? 
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Virginia: You wouldn’t want to be left. You are considered sort of a draff? 
giraffe? People were funny about it, “How come he’s not there?” It was 
sort of a ... People around here knew. His father was a military historian, 
and you know it was a big deal, and the family. And then he got turned 
down again and that was awful. So then we decided to spend the winter. 
And he worked the laundry and the gas station and haying for Turners. He 
was a gap filler, because there was such a shortage of anyone. 

Jean: Right. There were few young men around who could do what he could 
do. Did you work then too, or did you already start having children? 

Virginia: No, uh ... 

Jean: How old were you when you got married? 

Virginia: Twenty-one. That was the proper age. Not twenty-two or 
twenty. Twenty-one was he golden - oh you were of age. 

Jean: So not twenty. 

Virginia: No. So. He worked with the plumber doing pipes, and then later 
started a skating rink at the foot of the mountain. It was great. 

Snowking. And built the lift. 

Jean: You guys built the lift? Or he helped build the lift? 

Virginia: It was our idea to build he lift and he got it going. And John 
Wort put up $5,000 and he put up $5,000 and a guy named Fred Taupin but 
up $5,000, bought the or tramway and sold stock. 

Jean: How long did you own that thing? Or co-own? 

Virginia: The paper? 

Jean: The snowking lift. 

Virginia: Well it was a corporation. We sold stock. 

Jean: boy, you guys really ... 
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Virginia: In the beginning of everything. And its very amusing to hear 
people explain how things got started, believe me. 

Jean: Hey, if I’m every confused about how things got stared I’m just 
going to throw your name in there. So then you guys started in all sorts of 
business ventures around here. 

Virginia: Well, at first working for people and then we got the paper. And 
we really wanted, loved this ranching scene. And we found this place, and 
so we sold the newspaper in I think early 46. So we just had it two years. 
44 - 46. 


Jean: What was that like? Was it a hectic lifestyle, or was it really 
satisfying. Were you smitten by the newspaper bug? 

Virginia: Well it was an interesting time because of all the furor 
politically, you see, what was going on. 

Jean: Because of the park. 

Virginia: You’d go to somebody’s house for dinner and you’d find out which 
side they were on so you wouldn’t say the wrong thing. 

Jean: That was the big issue. 

Virginia: Oh yes, it was a huge issue. Jim went to this huge meeting at 
the Buchenroth’s house, he was the banker, and all the heavies, and they 
were opposing something or other, saying this and this is so and so. And 
about that time we started to realize there was another side. And uh, 

Jean: So you hadn’t really realized it before. 

Virginia: Well, we knew it, but uh, it wasn’t very popular - not it wasn’t 
popular. We had heard more against it than we had for it, put it that way. 
So the headline came out, so and so allege. That word got us in more 
trouble. The anti-park people were furious that he had put alleged instead 
this is so, which the former editor had always done. 
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Jean: So you had heard a piece of information but you didn’t really know if 
it was confirmed. 

Virginia: Well they had signed this paper — i can’t remember the details, 
but I remember the or alleged. And that didn’t please the pro-park people 
either. 

Jean: So you were just right in the middle and everybody was unhappy 
with you. 

Virginia: And we had such good friends on both sides, because, you’ve 
heard the name Dick Winger, okay, well his daughter Louise came down to 
Salt Lake to go to uh, not Dana Hall thats Wellesley, Wrong hall, so I’d met 
her when she came down there and we were very good friends, and I used 
to come up here to visit her and we’d live at the Elk Ranch, and we worked 
in the hay crews, I ran a plunger on the hay stack, and it was very large 

scale. At one time i think it was the largest hay ranch in Wyoming. Its all 

that meadow land where you go from Triangle X on over to Moran, you 
know. Its range now. 

Jean: So the controversy diving the town at that time was that the 
ranchers didn’t want their land taken over for public use. what were the 
main arguments? 

Virginia: We finally came to the conclusion that most of it centered on 

this group who had the ranchers like this [tightens hands into a fist, as if 

holding someone by the neck] the bankers particularly. They didn’t want to 
lose their debtors. And as the Rockefellers bought all this land, you see, 
they paid enough to pay off the debt and [the ranchers] left and went 
somewhere else or quite ranching or whatever. So, a lot of these ranchers 
had these signs out at the gate, “We are opposed.” So did Dornan’s and 
now they are making a jillion. So those were distributed by the bank. 

They didn’t dare not be opposed, because they had to go and ask Felix for a 
loan every spring. You know, no one ever made much money cattle ranching 
here. They didn’t have placed big enough and the season was too short. 

Jean: Do you think they resented someone trying to buy them out of the 
dream they were living? 

Virginia: Well, some of them loved it. They weren’t making it, and they 
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got paid a good fair price. No one was every forced to sell. But that was 
the rumor, “they’re forcing people out, see” and grass was going to grow 
on the streets of Jackson. And that happened again later when gambling 
closed. Oh. 

Jean: Gambling used to be here? 

Virginia: Didn’t you know that? Look at “The Early Days.” 

Jean: You know, they are trying to reintroduce gambling now. What do you 
think about that? 

Virginia: I think its terrible. Because we know what was connected and 
knew who was involved, because it was the mafia. Checkers in Denver and 
another guy up in Billings that they all had to pay through. The place was 
very well policed because they did their own policing. I’ve also seen just 
where they hold up a guy like this, and his arm over the check too, drunk 
out of his mind, you know, leaks out, there were a lot of, they beat up 
people. 

Jean: So you saw some of the bad things. 

Virginia: Oh yeah, I saw a lot of it. Well as I say when they closed it up 
there was a terrible protest. Grass was going to grow in the streets, like 
it was the only reason they came here, for the gambling. Well, anyway, we 
survived it didn’t we. 

Jean: So you bought this ranch, sold the Courier and bought this place. So 
you became ranchers. 

Virginia: Yeah. And then we added the place across the road and then the 
one down below and then we got the place down at mosquito creek which 
was substantial. 

Jean: Was there much between here and Mosquito Creek in terms of 
development at that time? 

Virginia: Crescent H, Fish Creek came in fairly early, I’d say in the early 
fifties or late 40s. 
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Jean: So you bought this in the late 40s. 

Virginia: 49. 

Jean: What do you call this? 

Virginia: Don’t call it anything. 

Jean: Well you know how everybody around here has names for their ranch. 
Virginia: Just the dudes. 


Tape No. 2, side A: 

Jean: So then when you guys bought this place, did you have kids at that 
point, or was that when you started having kids? 

Virginia: We had two, and Timmy was born after that in 51 and then who 
were the other ones? Zaydie and Christy. Christy is the painter. She 
lives in San Francisco. I go at least once a year. 

Jean: And then you both worked the ranch? 

Virginia: Oh yeah. 

Jean: And you were into horses long before. 

Virginia: Well, yeah. I had a jumping horse in Salt lake, in fact, he was 
one of the guys, we were a small group believe me. Mortenson’s father 
John, John and I used to go to these meets together. 

Jean: I didn’t realize the Mortensons had been here that long, too. 

Virginia: Well, he was in Salt Lake. So when i came here and we decided 
to stay I had my mare brought up, my god it was complicated. Put on the 
train and then we had to meet her in victor, and get someone to haul her 
over the hill. And I’d never been on anything except a flat saddle, and 
made the switch rapidly. 
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Jean: A flat saddle. So you had learned English riding. 

Virginia: Thats right. 

Jean: You were really athletic. 

Virginia: No one even thought of riding a western saddle in the group I 
was in. Well we had a riding club out by Fort Douglas and we had stables 
and an old ring and everything and we used to go over the remount was at 
Fort Douglas and the officers had horses and we had a polo grounds and the 
University had a polo team and they were right on the edge of Fort 
Douglas, so we had this horsey world. 

Jean: How did your father die when you were six months old? 

Virginia: In an automobile accident. So anyway I grew up kind of free. I 
got my first horse when I was 14, I think and left home, [we laugh] 

Jean: See ya. Got my transportation now. 

Virginia: I’d go up in the mountains and stay for weeks. 

Jean: So you were really independent. 

Virginia: We had friends that had houses, uh summer cottages up in 
Brighton and I’d go up there. 

Jean: When you were growing up and you were skiing, and when you came 
here, did you feel like you had any limitations or did you just feel like you 
could do anything that you wanted? 

Virginia: Well, I was kind of a spoiled brat. I was on my second 
convertible by the time I graduated from highschool I guess. It was neat, 
skiing and everything, to have a car. My mother couldn’t be bothered. It 
was neat, i discovered it myself [skiing] there was a ski club in 
highschool. We’d rent a truck and go up to Alta, standing up in the back 
freezing to death. What we went through to go skiing, and what we went 
through to go riding. And it was neat, you know these people who get their 
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kids out, which I’m guilty of, at 2 1/2 years old and plop them on the 
slopes and what not. We had a lot of fun. But they never had that terrific 
experience of discovering skiing and discovering mountain climbing. 
Discovering horses, you know. It was something I made my way 
individually, sort of. 

Jean: When did you start flying? Because you are a pilot, too. 

Virginia: Oh, I was in the middle ages. Well, Jimmy was five. 1956. So I 
was 34. 

Jean: Oh my god, I’m 31. Middle ages. I’m not even married yet. I don’t 
even have kids, [we laugh] 

Virginia: I put Jimmy in the back of the airplane, when I was learning, and 
he went through all of these stalls and taking off headed for the building. 

Jean: I went on a plane ride with, uh, do you know David Smith? 

Virginia: Yes. 

Jean: I went for a plane ride with him ... 

Virginia: I’ve got to get ahold of David and make him take me for a plane 
ride. 

Jean: Oh, you do. Absolutely. Absolutely. Anyway ... 

Virginia: He’s a neat guy. 

Jean: Yeah, he’s a great guy. Anyway, so we get in the plane, and I’m just 
getting ready to go for a ride and he says, okay, you are going to take off. 
And he made me take off and land. I was so scared. I said, “I’m not going 
to do this,” he said, “Yes you are. 

Virginia: Good for him. 

Jean: So, was it unusual for a woman to be doing this at that time, or was 
it not that unusual. Were you sort of forging ahead. 
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Virginia: Well, of course locally it was very unusual, but thats all a little 
core again. Flyers all over the country knew each other. We used to have 
the powder puff derby, you’ve heard of that. 

Jean: I’ve only heard of the powder puff derby for cars. 

Virginia: Well,that got its name from the trans-continental air race for 
women. And that started in the early 30s, I think, how the 99, in fact 
Amelia Ehrheart was a member of the 99s. So people that got to that level 
came from all over the country, so we had a group of people that all knew 
each other, it was sort of like climbing or the early skiing and what not, 
and uh, I did that three years, three races. And that was just a blast. It 
was so interesting. 

Jean: You did the race? Thats amazing. 

Virginia: No its not. You just fly. Its just flying. 

Jean; Yeah, but how far do you fly? I mean, god. 

Virginia: Well, there is a course, a designated course. And certain 
airports are designated with clocks. So, you take off and then you had a 
thing like a card like a time clock and then you taxi up and open the door 
and stick your card in and they had your lapsed time, you see. 

Jean: So you’d go from point to point. 

Virginia: You had your choice. It included some for the shorter range 
airplanes, and of course if you could you’d skip one because landing and 
taking off takes time, and taxiing up to the clock? 

Jean: What kind of a plane did you fly? 

Virginia: 182. 

Jean: I don’t even know planes very well. Is that a good-sized plane? 
could you skip some of the clocks? 

Virginia: A few. I forget what David’s is. 
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Jean: When I went with him, he was in this plane that belongs to Jackson 
Aviation because he had to practice those three-landing, three take-off 
things which are really kind of exasperating but he shares a plane with 
John Patton. Its really beautiful. I don’t know what kind it is. I didn’t fly 
in it, is what I am saying. Its totally different, totally different than the 
one I flew in. 

Virginia: When did you do this? 

Jean: Oh god. When did I do this. August? The end of August maybe? 

Virginia: Because Jackson Hole Aviation doesn’t have that plane anymore, 
unless they’ve gotten it fixed. 

Jean: Well, it needed to be fixed, believe me. 

Virginia: Its a dog? 

Jean: Its a total dog. 

Virginia: Every two years you have to have a bi-annual flight inspection to 
keep your license up. So mine came due this fall. I mean late this 
summer. And there wasn’t an airplane in Jackson Hole. I had to go over to 
Driggs. 

Jean: Okay, when was this? When did yours happen? Cause more 
specifically this was on the 19th of August. 

Virginia: I don’t know but Denver the singer? 

Jean: John Denver? I saw that. The accident. I didn’t see the accident 
but I saw what happened to one of the planes. 

Virginia: So this was after that you went out. Okay then, they’ve gotten it 
fixed. 

Jean: Did you try to go out that day? 
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Virginia: No, but I wanted to rent this airplane and they didn’t have it. 

Jean: So you’re talking about when you have to go and you have to take off 
three times and you land? 

Virginia: No. You have to go through a flight test. It depends on who you 
are and what your experience is. I mean, they can tell in about five 
minutes that you know how. I’ve flown thousands and thousands of hours 
and its become sort of like riding a bicycle, as far as maneuvers are 
concerned. 

Jean: Well, this is something, I don’t know, maybe you have to do it 
monthly? He had to take off and land ... 

Virginia: Oh. If you haven’t within the last 30 days had three take-offs 
and three landings, maybe its 60 days, I can’t remember how long. 

Jean: So he must just have not been flying his plane very much. Maybe 
John patton had it. He was really apologetic because he felt bad that I had 
to ride in this plane, but for me, I didn’t care. God, it was just amazing to 
see the valley. 

Virginia: Yeah, its not much power. 

Jean: No, and it made really bad noises and it shuddered when it landed 
and stuff. It was kinda scary actually. 

Virginia: Well they are supposed to be inspected. 

Jean: so you started flying in the 50s. But did you have the ranch for ... 
Virginia: Oh yeah. 

Jean: So when did you decided, or why did you decide to start the News? 

Virginia: Well, I was divorced in 66 I guess, and uh, I was sort of 
exploring around. I did a lot of, I flew commercially for years, I had the 
air taxi here. And then I flew for the forest service on the fire patrols. I 
even did that after I quit the News. And uh, ... 
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Jean: Oh my God. So what does that involve? 

Virginia: You go out in the middle of a day and hunt for lightening strikes. 
You have an observer. And its usually the bumpiest, awfullest time of day. 
This forest you know runs down almost to Kemmerer, across to the Wind 
Rivers, up to Yellowstone and you fly a pattern so that every bit of it is 
seen the wilderness, the whole bit, and then they put forest service people 
with you and spotters, and some just so they can see the country. 

Jean: So they can know the terrain. 

Virginia; Yeah, they put different people in each time, so the more people 
were familiar with how the land lies, cause you never know it until you 
see it from the air. There’s a trailhead here and there’s a mountain there, 
but to get the relationships of everything, its really very illuminating. 

Jean: Thats why it was so neat to fly. I mean it was so neat to just ... 
even though I’ve flown over it before, I’ve never been in that particular 
circle. So after your divorce in 66 you did lots of different things. You 
had the air taxi? You mean for the hospital emergency? 

Virginia: Urn hmn. Lots of them. 

Jean: Did you hear about the bear mauling? A hunter was mauled 
yesterday by a grizzly up in the pacific Creek area. 

Virginia: No. 

Jean: First day of the hunting season. 

Virginia: Was it near, uh, Nelson’s camp? 

Jean: Well, I don’t know, it should be in today’s paper. I haven’t read, I 
don’t know the specifics. I just mainly know from Angus and then my 
boyfriend Mike Menolascino, cause he’s a doctor, and he told me that this 
guy came in with half of his face ripped up. 

Virginia: [whispers] The bears are going crazy. 
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Jean: The bears are going crazy. The fact that there was that grizzly and 
her two cubs down in South Park ... 

Virginia: Unheard of. 

Jean: Unheard of. 

Virginia: We used to hear rumors that there was a grizzly sighted at the 
North end of the Park. We weren’t sure about it. And then there were 
always a few like up in the wilderness, Teton Wilderness and around. I 
don’t know. Of course, this disaster of a year. 

Jean: May have brought them down so far because of food. 

Virginia: I think the food supply is scarce. I don’t know how much of a 
dent the fires made in the Yellowstone forage, but most of that is sort of 
grown up, I don’t know, but there were no berries this spring. 

Jean: No, but there were a lot of berries this summer, weren’t there? 

Virginia: This fall, yeah, towards the end of the summer, but there 
weren’t any spring berries like the, uh, what are these trees? Cammie 
knows the name of everything, you know, Chokecherries. they weren’t, 
they didn’t bloom this year, I mean they didn’t produce. And, I think that 
so much humanity in Yellowstone has something to do with it. 

Jean: You think so? Its no longer an inhabitable place for them. Well, its 
not necessarily their natural place anyway. I mean, we sort of isolated 
them to the region that isn’t their best region. 

Virginia: I don’t know, but they are obviously emotionally disturbed quite 
easily. And these ribbons of traffic and development and then the fire and 
the dry. I mean, they are having a total nervous breakdown. 

Jean: Stressed out population. Absolutely. Stress and the grizzly bear. I 
think thats a very interesting story actually, I’d love to write about it. 

Virginia: Well I was just talked to a guy from Nelson’s camp a few days 
ago. And he said that there’d been a grizzly at their camp, they called 
game department and they put in a thing, they trapped it. They probably 
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didn’t haul it far enough away. 

Jean: This is one that was collared and the guy shot it several times, so 
they haven’t found it yet, they don’t which one it was. But I guess Angus 
said his eyeball was hanging down. And his face really got disfigured. 

And he was a guy from Casper. And you know, we went fishing with Jack 
and Sandy Dennis on Monday, and we were all talking that day, because 
Sandy Dennis is an ER nurse. And we were saying, I bet there is going to 
be a mauling tomorrow, because it was first day of the hunting season. 
And we all know about this highly unusual grizzly traffic that we’ve been 
having down here so it was just waiting to happen. 

Virginia: And the other bears too. There isn’t a house in the Paint Brush 
that hasn’t been visited. Two of them have been in the kitchen. 

Jean: And even around Jenny lake, you know, they’ve been there all 
summer. 

Virginia: Well they used to be. When we were camped this first year of 
mountaineering up in the Tetons ... 

Jean: In 38? 

Virginia: No, I think it was 39. We would drive around to pick out where 
we wanted to be, the campground, we didn’t want to be right next to 
Durrances, [mumble mumble] we got a nice one with trees and everything 
just right. We were the only ones in the campground, I mean three or four 
campers. And, I know one time we slept out. We had a tent but we were 
sleeping out. And this bear came down and walked over our sleeping bags 
sort of, you know, stepped across. But you didn’t pay much attention to 
em. He got a grapefruit juice can and made dents in it, it wasn’t open you 
know. 

Jean: Perforated the edges so he could get grapefruit juice out ? 

Virginia: I don’t know. And the bears in Yellowstone you know were road 
bears. 

Jean: But normally now with so many people around that trail its not as 
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appealing to them. I have just been here seven years and haven’t really 
known them to hang out that much, and this year they have been. 

Virginia: But the news had a picnic at String lake before they ruined it. 
And here comes this park service guy with a big trap, see, and sets it up. 
And they said we’ve had one that has been coming down to this picnic 
ground very night. They picked up the trash in the morning. So people’d go 
picnicking and the trash was all there at night. Well, of course the bear 
came in. So we filled their trap with trash and then sprung it. 

Jean: When was this? Was that in the 80s? 

Virginia: I don’t know. Late 70s, early 80s. 

Jean: You know what I wanted to ask you about? Did you write out a check 
on a napkin one time? 

Virginia: Mm hmmn. I kept it for a long time. 

Jean: Tell me that story. Cause I’ve heard that story before, and I’ve 
never heard it from you. It was some kind of news gathering or something, 
Christmas? 

Virginia: It was down at the bar. You can do it, its perfectly legal. Some 
printing company prints your checks. And I put down my account number, 
and Jackson State Bank, Jackson Wyoming, pay to the order of, You know 
it went through. 

Jean: You are right. Thats a good way to recycle paper. 

Virginia: I won $5. Someone bet me they wouldn’t take it. I said well, 
they have to. 

Jean: You should have asked for more. 

Virginia: I did. I wanted to bet for $50, but they got cold feet. 

Jean: So tell me again about why you took over the News because we got 
side-tracked on the bears. You had done all sorts of stuff. You were flying 
planes, you ... 
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Virginia: Well I’d always been interested in Newspapers, you know. Salt 
Lake Tribune I was interested in, and I thought, I knew that was the best 
paper West of the Mississippi. And it was. Because the Chronicle was a 
mess, the Los Angeles times was good probably. But anyway between the 
Mississippi and the Coast it was in a class by itself. Of course, it was a 
non-Mormon paper. 

Jean: So even where you were younger and living in Salt Lake you always 
had been interested in the Tribune. 

Virginia: Yeah. And I used to do little things — articles and stuff, and for 
the ski magazines, and that sort of thing. 

Jean: So you had dabbled in things. Before the Jackson’s Hole Courier? 

Virginia: Yeah, before. Dabbled is right. But anyway, the guide, it was so 
ungodly terrible. You aught to see the issues before we started. 

Jean: The guide? You mean the Jackson Hole Guide. You didn’t operate the 
Courier during the guide, though, because the Courier was the only paper. 

Virginia: The Courier, when Wilford got it, we ran it for him for a while. 
And then the Cairos, Jean and Bill Cairo and then Floyd Tompkin, who is 
very noted for her journalism, worked for Wilbur. And he lost complete 
interest, you know he’d never appear and they finally decided, well heck, 
lets start one of our own. They started the Guide. Mark Fisher worked for 
them, who was my partner eventually at the News. 

Jean: Lots of people leave the Guide and go to the News, I’ve noticed. 

Virginia: Yeah, well she’d left the Guide long before. She got mad. They 
were so trustful, they changed the locks on them, so she couldn’t come and 
steel anything. Anyway, the Cairos sold to McCabe. And McCabe was very 
disliked all over Wyoming as a journalism group. 

Jean: Why was that? 

Virginia: Well he was very much like he is now. What the word I’m 
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hunting for. Nasty. Arrogant. I wouldn’t know him if he walked in right 
now. Oh, I’ve met him on several occasions. I knew her, Liz, when she was 
married to Ramsey. 

Jean: Oh, she used to be married to Ramsey. 

Virginia: But she’s a Wheel. 

Jean: Levi, right? 

Virginia: Her mother is a lovely lovely person, [telephone rings: Hello? 

I’m all out. Thank you for calling.” ] 

Jean: hay? 

Virginia: Boarding for horses. Oh oh. I told cammie to take it out [the 
add] weeks ago. Do you suppose its still in the paper? well anyway, 
mcCabe had something to do with a paper in Cheyenne, and he was sort of 
an absentee owner of the Guide but he had an editor that loved dirt. And it 
was just a shabby, terrible little paper. And we looked into it and found 
out he didn’t have two dimes to rub together and what not, and decided to 
start the paper. There was general discontent with the Guide, and people 
would say, Ginny, why don’t you start a paper. You know, people like Bill 
Ashley who owned the sporting goods, and then the news got around that 
we were thinking about it. 

Jean: Who’s we? 

Virginia: Ralph Gill and I. We really decided down at the Stagecoach one 
night. It would be interesting to have a conservative and a liberal. 

Because I’ve got many very conservative friends. The community wasn’t 
big enough that you could isolate yourself, and besides I liked the people. 
And we went ahead and ordered all of this equipment and stuff. Finally one 
morning I went in one morning to meet with Ralph and he said, ‘Well, I’ve 
got news for you. Liz Ramsy just married mcCabe’ and I said, What? She 
got divorced from Ramsey and married mcCabe the next day who had 
gotten divorced from his wife. ‘So now we’re up against pots of gold, 
Virginia. Should we go ahead or not?’ Nothing had arrived. ‘Well the hell 
no, you know?’ So they spent hundreds of thousands trying to put us out of 
business the first year. 
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Jean: They still, you know... 

Virginia: Yeah, I know they do, give away their advertising. And every 
employee that we had got an offer at $5 and hour or more, and we had a 
Heidelberg press, sheet fed. 

Jean: So that started from day one of your newspaper, that whole ... 

Virginia: Yeah, yeah. Then all these advertisers like Ashley, they were 
sort of scared to withdrawal from McCabe now that he had all this money. 
I mean, she’d buy three Chevrolet and get the Chevrolet account, you know, 
[we laugh] And her ex-husband called me one night and said, Ginny, that 
lady’s got $80,000 tax-free that shes got to spend, this was after taxes, 
so she had $160,000 altogether, probably. 

Jean: So she needed to spend ... 

Virginia: We had the basket barn [tape shuts off, but Virginia proceeds to 
tell me about a time Elizabeth bought one of every basket in the place, 
then asked for the account. 

Tape Two, side B: 

Virginia: Elizabeth went in there and bought nearly every basket in her 
place, and then, “Can we get your account?” and she would say, No. 

Jean: Good for her. 

Virginia: Yeah there were a few who really hung tight. 

Jean: So was it difficult, I mean, was it really nip and tuck from the 
beginning? 

Virginia: We made money the first year. 

Jean: And your employees were obviously very loyal. 

Virginia: Well, they got paid more than anybody around, too. We didn’t 
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hire a girl to do it, you know what I mean? This friend of mine from the 
Salt Lake Tribune came up, and you know that was the beginning of offset, 
really, when we started. Very few people had it. 

Jean: So you were innovative. How many people did you start out with? 
Virginia: Well we had an editor who turned out very badly. 

Jean: Who was the editor. 

Virginia: Norm. He was ordering stuff with the print shop and this and 
that, and we found out he didn’t have any money to pay for it, and we were 
getting in a real jam. Norm Lyons. So thats when we made Mark editor. 

Jean: Mark who? 

Virginia: Mark Fisher. We had Norm for a while. Roger was there from the 
beginning, Roger Lavayk. He handled all the photography and the printer, 
and his wife did the adds. Mark ... the typist would come in in the 
evenings. Six. 

Jean: So who were the writers? You and ... 

Virginia: Cammie wrote a lot in the beginning. 

Jean: Cammie was there from the beginning? No wonder she has so much 
power. 

Virginia: Does she? 

Jean: Oh yeah. 

Virginia: Thats because she’s so nasty if she doesn’t get her way. I don’t 
know whether its power or people are afraid of her. 

Jean: Yeah, but thats still power. Informal power. I loved working with 
Cammie, actually. She scared me at first though. 

Virginia: Yeah, she’s real scary. I know her well. God she’s worked for me 
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since then. 


Jean: so she’s been here [the ranch] and at the News since then. 

Virginia: Well, she got that cabin about the second year, and that was a 
guest cabin to go with the house over there. 

Jean: Thats a cute little cabin. That is a cabin, right? 

Virginia: Thats a cabin, [one room structure] Well, its a two room cabin 
sort of, we added a thing. And then she got interested in this horse bit and 
found out she didn’t want to be a writer and do it all week so she just 
stuck to her layout business, and works on the ranch otherwise. Thats 
why i don’t know anything thats going on down there [ the ranch] because 
she feeds em every day, twice a day, so its a long haul. All that hay you’ve 
got to move. 

Jean: So Cammie was there, and then you, lets see, so who were the 
people, Fischer? 

Virginia: Mark, Mark fischer was a very uh, yeah, well we all were editors, 
[whispers] What’ll we do tonight? it was about five o’clock when we’d 
drum up something. The one thing we did used to do, was think ahead on 
the covers. I took all the pictures practically for the first three years, 
but I never put my name on anything. Nothing like, photo by Liz McCabe. I 
wouldn’t be caught dead doing that. They were called News photos. And 
uh, Mark and Cammie and me. And Ralph would come in with his 
basketball scores and sports coverage he called it. Then it was getting to 
be too much. 

Jean: Was there just one section at that time? 

Virginia: Oh yeah. We started out with the idea of 16 pages, which was 
pretty huge. We had one issue of 16 pages. 

Jean: And it came out on Wednesdays? 

Virginia: It was Thursdays then. And the next ones were 20 and then we 
got up to 24, and I think we might have had two sections I guess there 
before I left. It was getting real big for a sheet-fed press and the 
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collator was always on the blink. But we had really good acceptance. 

Jean: How did the community respond. What happened? 

Virginia: You know I’ve got letters to this day from people like Lawrence 
Rockefeller who said, ‘Congratulations for doing a good job.’ 

Jean: So the community was receptive to a new voice, obviously since you 
made a profit the first year. 

Virginia: Well, they wanted ... they just welcomed the whole thing and it 
was just nicely done, you know. And every time we’d do a new thing, the 
Guide would come out the next week with the same thing. We started, I’ve 
got it upstairs, the first time we ever put lines around a photograph. We 
did that on a layout that was begun about 11 o’clock at night. And the 
photographer was so nervous. It was a wildlife issue. I can’t remember 
his name now. He kept coming in and saying, ‘How are you gonna do the 
layout?’ Don’t worry about it. And 11 o’clock at night we decided to. And 
I got the idea from Time Magazine. The rule around the photograph. So we 
had to figure out how to do it. And we did it. And then the top of the page 
being the photograph. We did that for years. 

Jean: So you experimented with new techniques. 

Virginia: And we do something that to this day that was invented about 8 
o’clock on Wednesday night. And thats the little add list that Cammie 
uses to put together the whole paper. They right down the adds, so many 
two columns, so many three, so we started that one night. Because the 
week before we had all these awful, the old fashioned design and we had a 
really neat story in it and it was crap. Instead of having a nice half page 
to work with and what not. And it came from the New Yorker. Adds on the 
side and copy in the middle. 

Jean: You didn’t used to do it that way. 

Virginia; Oh yeah they did, always done it. Its changed a little in format, 
but you tell your story and it has its space. So this thing of writing down 
all the adds and totalling the inches, and I think Cammie still does all 
that, decides how big the paper has to be. And then someone comes 
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trotting over from the advertising department and says, oh I forgot, this 
has to go on page two. She runs them with a tight fist. Now they are 
gonna be separated by floors. 

Jean: That will be good. Were there any funny events that happened, or ... 

Virginia: They were all funny events, because we, Mark was a real 
humorist and we used to emphasize the fun side of everything. And the 
News crew, we’d all go on these goddamn expeditions and we’d write about 
them. 

Jean: Oh, the original excursion. 

Virginia: Yeah. Sometimes with glorious pictures on the front page. I 
could show you some old ... 

Jean: I’d love to see some old pictures. When did you leave? Why did you 
decide to leave? 

Virginia: Well, for one things, it was 18 hours a day. And lord, I was 50 
when we started. Oh, and to get back to it. You said who was writing. 

Well we all were. It takes me an hour to do a paragraph. And Mark could 
turn out copy like a roll of toilet paper,you know, clickety click. And I had 
to have every wedding a little bit different, and every funeral a little bit 
different. Now they just give the bare facts and to hell with it. 

Jean: Where was the office? 

Virginia: Down across from the park by the visitors center, out on North 
Cache. That little row of buildings next to A&W. Just before A&W. 

Jean: How big was the room? 

Virginia: It was two rooms. 

Jean: A cabin? 

Virginia: One long skinny room and a bigger room for the press and all 
that. A dark room was built into the press room. We needed someone. We 
decided we needed a managing editor. So, this guy came by one day and 
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showed me his stuff that he had been doing in Europe and what not and I 
kinda liked him. And he was Mike Sellett. Mark never did meet him. She 
bought Ralph’s interest early on. 

This is off the record, he thought we were too rash. 

Jean: Oh. You were a little too wild for him. 

Virginia: Well, politically he thought we were too liberal, we were pretty 
liberal, not really, but what I consider liberal. 

Jean: Liberal for this community. 

Virginia: And I just liked his work, what I saw. 

Jean: What had Michael done? 

Virginia: He’d been working in France for the equivalent of a Time 
magazine type thing, and he’d worked at the Chicago Star Sun. And he was 
a professional journalist. 

Jean: And he just stopped by the News one day. 

Virginia: Well, he came in for an interview. 

Jean: When was this? Do you remember? 

Virginia: He was there by 73 I think. Maybe it was 72. So we had several 
people we interviewed for the deal. Snippen who runs the Lander paper - 
really neat guy - he was interested. But in the end he had a real stable 
situation and decided he’d better not give that up, that he was doing a good 
job. And there were quite a few that dropped out, but I really liked Mike 
the best of all. And uh, so, I wrote him and said, ‘Are you still 
interested?’ It was a long time after the interview. And our letters 
crossed in the mail. He wrote and he said, ‘Are you still looking for 
someone?’ 

Jean: Was he in Chicago at the time? 
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Virginia: I think so. And then he was all concerned about whether we had 
a place for Anna. Anna Durling. That was his live-in girlfriend. Very 
tempestuous. And uh, several occasions came upended some help and he 
said, ‘Well, we’ve got the best writer in jackson Hole.’ And I said ‘I won’t 
do it because I don’t approve of hiring couples.’ And boy, was I right. 
Because after I left she did work for me, and she’d throw typewriters 
across the room and smash against the wall. They were always in a huge 
conflict you know. We’re great friends, Anna. 

Jean: Is she still here? 

Virginia: “Oh no. She works for a paper in Phoenix. And she’s a damn good 
writer. Very intelligent. But they finally parted ways, and he married 
Mary Alice who’s very different. Very straight. And a lovely person. 

[telephone rings. It is John White. She relays the story of this person who 
helped her on her ranch. We discus her ranch, and how hard it is to get good 
people. She had bad help this summer - the first person she ever had to 
fire, ever. We discuss the work required to maintain a ranch. We discuss 
income tax returns. ] 

Jean: So you left the News because you were working 18 hour days, thats 
really why. 

Virginia: Well, I was kind of burned out in headlines and work and I really 
wanted to get back to my ranch, because I’d leased it during that time, you 
know. 

Jean: Who did you lease it to? 

Virginia: Wally Johnson. He’s a great friend of mine, a 
and he did a fine job. But, there, you know, there are always - you want to 
do something, i just love growing things. That’s why I’m plowing. No one 
plows anything anymore. But I plow up something every year, to make it 
new. Get a new crop coming, cause they get worn out. 

Jean: I know what you mean. My mother, she grew up on a farm and now 
she lives in Seattle, but she still grows things on her windowsill and in 
her garden. So then, when did you leave the News. 
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Virginia: I think I stayed on a while after we sold out, I think 1974 or 
something like that. I was only there about 4 year, 4 1/2 years. I don’t 
have any dates in my head. 

Jean: so you weren’t there for that long. You got it going, sent it on its 
way and then Michael took over. But he ... several people bought it, right? 
Michael and Jim Little? 

Virginia: Jim Little had a minor interest in it and so did Anna Dewling, 
celebrated Anna. And, but he was by far the largest interest. I think he 
had 80 percent and they each had 10 or something. 

Jean: Did the daily come in to existence under you or did that happen 
later? 

Virginia: No. 

Jean: What changes have you notices, in general, from your experience? 

Virginia: It reflect the changes in the country. Its more commercially 

oriented. And, it covers this great national playpen, I call it. I think 
editorially they are still on the right track. Sometimes they don’t think 
things are important that i think are important, but thats natural. Ah. Off 
the record. Michael’s out to make money. And he covers the things that 
are bringing advertising to the place. You know, golf and tennis are big 
and biking shit. You know, and not very much. The local people have 
vanished. They’ve all crawled into their holes like I have. I’ve become a 
recluse. I don’t want anything to do with that goddamn rat race out there, 
except pay taxes more. Its changed in that way, in its emphasis on the 
recreation here its so big. But they do good things like on the fires, and 
the big stories. I mean they are not sensationalists, I really like that. A 
lot of integrity, they don’t make up their stories while the Guide still 
does. 

[Virginia sites example of possible evacuation of homes on the Fall Creek 
Road. She tells me the story of two drunks who started a fire up Mosquito 
Creek.] 

Jean: So is there anything else in terms of whats happened with the 
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News? 


Virginia: Well, I never stop and think. You can’t. You can’t suddenly think 
of something. One thing will lead to another. When we came here, there 
were very few places, houses, outside of this town, that had all three; 
inside plumbing, electricity and telephone. Telephone hit most of them. 
But we didn’t have any electricity outside of Jackson, or they had their 
own light plant, and gosh, friends of mine down Fishcreek road, ‘My 
daughter, Andy built me a bathroom last winter.’ 

Jean: So everybody had outhouses then. 

Virginia: Oh well not everybody but there were a lot of them. And thats 
one thing I keep ... well they had inside things too. When Betty got her 
place. Its funny, we both came up here the same summer, see, to climb. 
Well, I’d known Betty from the skiing scene. 

Jean: Right. Because you were saying that the circles were so small. 

Virginia: And, she got her ranch that summer. I mean, she was working 
for ski illustrated at the time and she would stay here all year. Mid¬ 
fifties or something like that. And we ended up here two. Two people out 
of that one climbing trip. And there was Fritz, Fritz pounded in a piton 
wrong and I went out on the edge and it came out and I went pung to the 
ledge just below. And I would have been history. 

Jean: You’ve had some close calls? 

Virginia: Well, thats just as close as you can get. 

Jean: Did it make you change your mind about climbing? 

Virginia: It made me scared for a while. 

[we discuss my recent climbing accident, rope burns, etc.] 

Virginia: We were on Mt. Owen. We’d had one thing after the other happen 
on that trip. 
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Jean: Was it bad weather? 


Virginia: No. That was first thing that happened, I lost my glasses, 
sunglasses, so all of a sudden everything was pink. Anyway, we started 
coming down the Coven Couloir in almost darkness. Betty and I’d gone 
down. I guess Heidi was next on the rappel. Rappelling is dangerous. 

Snow and rappelling and the two big hazards, but uh, whoever was next, 
dislodged a rock and it came oh, boom, and I had a cowboy hat on, thank 
god, with a big brim, and it hit the brim of my hat and landed just below 
Betty who was just below me. Then by the time we got on the snow and 
Couloir it was dark and we went down in the slush you know, with the rope 
and the ice axe and all that. We finally got to those ledges at the bottom 
and realized we were soaking wet, and we sat on this god damned ledge all 
night. And in the morning, Fritz pounded a piton in. You’re not familiar 
with pitons. And it went buh, buh, buh, buh, buh. And we were always 
trained it should go boing, boing, boing, boing, you know, if its solid. Rings 
higher and higher, up the scale. I said, “Thats not a good Piton.” Betty 
said. “Fritz knows what he’s doing.” You know, he’s been up K-2 for 
Christ’s sake. 

Jean: But you were going with your own judgement, which is interesting. 
Thats good. 

Virginia: Well, the funny thing is, I asked for a rope while I was 
rappelling. 

Jean: So you were on belay while you were rappelling. 

Virginia: I thought. Well any way, uh, this other guy, Hank Garing, who is 
a PhD chemist, this is typical of the group, you know, and Betty I guess, 
had both rappelled down. 

Jean: Off that piton. 

Virginia: And I went out like this and all of a sudden, boom. And the 
ledge, it was like this, a little ledge and then straight down. And it came 
out like this [shows a space about a foot]. I was going over the top so I 
only fell about 10 feet. And I pulled myself up and these guys, Heidi was 
with Fritz, were scrambling for the safety rope that they hadn’t even 
bothered to hold on to. I was free fall. 
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Jean: And you just happened to hit that ledge, I mean you could have gone 
over. 

Virginia: Yeah. So it gave me a start. The next day they wanted to go up, 
uh god we were so beat up. I had hallucinations. 

Jean: Were you dehydrated? 

Virginia: I guess so, I don’t know. 

Jean: Or were you hypothermic? 

Virginia: We were so strong in those days. We called it exposure, okay. 

But if you come off Owen then you go over the glacier and up to this ridge 
that goes down by Surprise Lake, I mean Amphitheater Lake, and we were 
camped at Surprise. And walking down this ridge I saw all these tables 
and parasoles and beer. It was as vivid today as it was then. I thought, 
well who’s down there doing all that. But I can’t go down there because 
I’d have to come back up to get the ... Well I went up the next day to see if 
I could find a gum wrapper or anything, you know, to get the idea? Any 
bright colored object that would have entered my mind? Nothing. But they 
were there. That is the only time I hallucinated. And it was not on a 
mushroom. 

Jean: Yeah. What did you guys have for lunch? So is that the only close 
call that you’ve had climbing? 

Virginia: Well yeah. 

Jean: Tell me about the Jackson Hole Mountain Guides. Did you help get 
that started? 

Virginia: No. Jim, after we were divorced, ran that for a while, with a 
guy named Bill. Ooh, god he was full of himself. He was a nightmare. And 
all he did was spend Huidi’s money on advertising. Instead of saying climb 
with the guides, it was about this ethereal experience. Paragraphs ad 
nauseum. Anyway, but Jim sold out to I guess Andy Carson. 
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Jean: Did the dudes climb a lot? Was that the population of people who 
went, who were guided? 

Virginia: Some. Course, a lot from Trail Creek, cause Betty is interested 
in mountaineering. And uh, we’d send people up and they’d go to the 
climbing school. Its a big experience for people who go. 

Jean: I know. Paul Petzoldt was telling me that he’s really disappointed 
that the main focus is on the Grand now. 

Virginia: Thats what I say. Thats Glenn’s experience. 

Jean: Although they still take people on other things now. 

Virginia: Oh sure. They should. Gosh the last time I went up there, it was 
while I had, during the News. They had a big front page thing about 
climbing the Grand. 

Jean: Oh, did you do the story? 

Virginia: Yeah, uh huh. Got to the Meadows. You know where the meadows 
are? That looked like a goddamned Tibetan Village. There were kids and 
clothes on clotheslines. I mean it was awful ’cause thats a tender little 
place and it was trampled and mud ... 

Jean: Especially as you go around from the switchbacks and around that 
corner into Garnet Canyon and you hit it at the right time of evening, it 
just sparkles. Its really beautiful. When was the last time you were up? 

Virginia: Its just - and I didn’t make it to the top. I was in bad shape. I’d 
been living on cigarettes and whiskey for three years. So, I guess it was 
about 73, oh, so I was still at the paper. 

Jean: Thats great. 

Virginia: Rodney Dornan was my guide. 

Jean: So you did it through Exum? 

Virginia: No. We didn’t pay anybody. 
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Jean: I’ve never had anybody guide me up either. Do you know John Carr? 

Climbing ranger, ski patrol guide. He took me up on all of my first climbs. 

Virginia: I’ll tell you how I met John Carr. We were going up to do an 
article on the canoe ranger, stationed at Leigh Lake. And he was patrolling 
in his canoe. Well we got up there and I said lets camp on the island and 
Cammie said we shouldn’t and Is aid oh for Christ’s sake, I’ve always 
camped where we wanted to in these mountains. So we did. 

Jean: You were with Cammie? 

Virginia: Yeah. I think I was going to take the photos, she was going to do 

the story. So, we kinda got behind a tree and built a little fire and what 

not. Here came the canoeing ranger. We met him all right. I said, but, but 
we we’re hunting for the canoe ranger, are you? “What are you doing with 
this fire” [ John Carr] 

Jean: He didn’t give you a hard time, did he? 

Virginia: Well, he kind of blustered around but he didn’t arrest us or 
anything. 

Jean: He got in trouble once for skinny dipping while he was on duty. He 
had taken some woman he was in love with up the Death Canyon and then 
he’d gotten back to Phelp’s Lake. They went skinny dipping and then 
someone, I don’t know, these people were just sticks in the mud. They 
were hiking for the day and they reported him. Can you believe that. 

Virginia: The next time you see him, tell him we’re even. I had the fire 
and he had the water. 

Jean: Well, I’ll tell him that I exposed his big secret to you. [we tell more 
John carr stories, then we discuss the heat and the weather. ] 

Do you still ski a lot. 

Virginia: Not at all. 

Jean: Not even cross country? 
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Virginia: Oh, I paddle around. 

Jean: But no downhill? 

Virginia:! haven’t been downhill, alpine we call it, [laughs] for a long time. 
Jean: Did you ski the pass? 

Virginia: Oh, we used to ski that a lot. We would be the only ones there. 
Jean: Do you remember the last time you did alpine? 

Virginia: Oh, it was after one of those big races in the late 70s, early 80s. 
Jean: Did you ever telemark at all? 

Virginia: I tried it when we were cross country skiing. See, we’d always 
try to improve upon the telemark, which was what the common jumpers 
did. We were snobs. 

Jean: What about the News’ new building? What do you think about that? 

Virginia: I started to go inside one day, and the foreman or what not asked 
me, what are you doing here. And I said I’m very interested. Well he said, 
do you work for the paper? I said, No, I used to own it. Well, we’re not 
supposed to allow anyone here. So I just had to look around the 2x4’s. 

Jean: I’m wondering how, there are a lot of things now in this one room, 
and now like you were saying Cammie and the ad people and Diane - 
everything is going to be so separate and I’m wondering how that will 
change everything. 

Virginia: well, it was hectic when we were all together but there was a 
lot of camaraderie. 

Jean: There were advantages. 

Virginia: And uh, i don’t know. I can’t imagine how he’s going to get along 
without a dumbwaiter. People who’ve got questions will have to run up 
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and down those stairs. ‘Cause there will still be questions that arise. Its 
sort of a daily style now, you know, compartment 

Jean: compartmentalized. 

Virginia: but thats the difference in the layout. Most papers, the sports 
department is in charge of how they want that to go, and the society 
department and all that, they don’t call it society, they call it style. It 
isn’t done as a whole. 

Jean: It will be more fragmented, maybe. 

Virginia: I don’t know. 

Jean: I don’t know either. I’m kinds curious. 

Virginia: I know Cammie ’ll be delighted to get rid of that radio, with the 
rock ’n roll. But just that noise, I wouldn’t allow it. That rock ’n roll. I 
mean they are there to work. It bothers some people and others like it, 
but its unecessary. But then, course you couldn’t go in our office without 
going like this through the smoke, either [pretends to part waves of smoke 
like a curtain] Talk about smoke-filled room. 

Jean: You guys were the classis journalists. I know you said that you 
don’t think about it, but is there some satisfaction seeing what happened 
to it and how succesful its been. I mean, seeing that its been a for-profit 
small newspaper rather than having to be subsidized. 

Virginia: Well, I don’t like that expression for-profit. 

Jean: I know, because it makes it sound ... 

Virginia: Even if thats what it is. 

Jean: I don’t mean that in a bad way. 

Virginia: When I saw that elegant art section, I was kind of bowled over 
by it. 
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Jean: You mean the Fall Arts Festival thing? Thats what Diane and I did. 

Virginia: Well, it was beautifully done. I didn’t read anything except the 
article about Nora’s picture, but ... 

Jean: Hey, I don’t read any of those things either, even though I’m writing 
them. 

Virginia: I never know what adds are in there, never have, [we discuss the 
adds, money, nice paper, etc. Why Diane and I enjoy working together.] 

There is one thing I wish they’d change. Start every story flush left, the 
News is more magazine style than daily. Any article, well of course, they 
have their initial, starts flush left [we are looking at The New Yorker We 
discuss photographs. She won’t let me take one of her, saying, “they are 
all terrible” “My hair isn’t done - it never is. 


... mountain that neither of us climbed was with Glenn, that was the only 
time we climbed with him. And, she was very fond of Glenn, as am I. I 
mean he was here last summer for dinner. 

Tape 3, side B: 

mountain climb and uh, 

Jean: So, when did you guys go climbing with Glenn. When was that [I’m 
looking at an old newspaper while Virginia searches for a photo of a friend 
she is telling me about.] 

So, you started photography when you started with the papers, or had you 
done photography before that. 

Virginia: It started with skiing. 

Jean: So, you guys had national news, when did you become friends with 
Glenn, then. More in the 40s? 

Virginia: Oh, they’ve always been around, you know. People’s potlucks. I 
met them socially, not climbing. 
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[I read excerpts from the Newspaper, the Courier, we discuss how much 
we enjoy Beth Exum] 

Jean: Do you like people to call you Ginny or Virginia? 

Virginia: I don’t care. I was Ginny here until I started the News, then 
everybody started calling me Virginia, out of respect. Cammie never calls 
me Ginny. 

Jean: Well, ever since Cammie got drunk at the Christmas party two years 
ago and said some endearing things to me I’ve liked her ever since. But it 
took some rebel yell, or whatever it was to. 

[we discuss the News Christmas party the year before, when we undressed 
in the lobby of the Snow King hotel and hot tubbed. And Michael was on 
call, but hot tubbed with us, despite the fact the hospital party was going 
on up above. I ask if she has any photos of herself, or Glenn, or other old 
photos, she didn’t know Glenn when he played in the bands, or his brother 
Eddie. 

Virginia: Eddy. He died about the first year we came in [ of spinal 
meningitis] and people were still talking about it. He was a colorful 
character, I gathered. 

[we look at different articles “Look at this map” — Virginia points to the 
wrinkles on her face in a photograph of her in Travel magazine.] 

Jean: Do you like this picture? 

Virginia: Oh, I don’t like the face but the pictures all right. 

[later on] I’ve been after the News for years to use duotones. Color is 
ordinary now. 

Jean: Was it difficult, when you were doing all these business ventures, 
to do business ventures as a woman, or was that even an issue out here. 

Virginia: It was, because we were notoriously rich. We weren’t ever that 
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wealthy. I came from very comfortable circumstances, obviously, but uh, 
and in the end, my ex kind of went bananas and lost it all. So I had to make 
it on this place. And people say, “Oh, if I had your money and you had mine 
...” you know, that attitude. Because I have to be really chintzy. Not 
chintzy but careful. 

Jean: so in other words, you can make it but you have to really plan. 

Virginia: Otherwise, its develop, which isn’t an alternative to me. I’m 
thinking about selling some acres down below, they’re out of site, but uh, 
so I can coast a little bit. But some people think I live this way to make a 
statement. I don’t. I’m frugal. Out of necessity. And I prefer it. Even if I 

had jillions tomorrow, I’d still live in this house. You know what I mean? 

Its uh, I’d probably still get the Western Family tunafish instead of the 
one that costs a nickel more. Because you get in that habit through the 
years. 

Jean: So, when you, say, were younger and starting some of these 
business, would you say it was because you were privileged? 

Virginia: No, no, but people always think that I’ve got a big pot that I can 
draw from. I borrowed $5,000 from each of my kids to start the News. 

And then from Felix at the bank. 

Jean: so things changed after your divorce for you. 

Virginia: Oh yeah, yeah. Immediately. And uh, I built this house for 

$18,000. all of the logs came out of my woods and so did the lumber. And 

there are a lot that still think, oh. Which is true, because I’m worth 
millions, but, my net worth and my net spending money are vastly 
different. 

Jean: Because you couldn’t ever turn around and sell this. Where are you 
gonna be then. You wouldn’t be able to have something equal. 

Virginia: No. If I had the money, I’d put it down for a place like this. 

Jean: so did you feel then that people sort of ... 
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Virginia: Like I had an airplane. And when I first got into flying, Huidi, my 
husband, was the one that really supported the whole idea, because he 
liked flying, and thought I should learn how. 

Jean: So he flew first. 

Virginia: Yeah, but not here. He flew back in Boston or somewhere else. 

But when someone owns an airplane, they are in a separate category. Okay. 
In the mid-sixties, I had to fly commercially to keep the airplane. 

Jean; So you found ways to keep it. 

Virginia: Yeah, the air taxi business and the forest flying. And finally I 
sold it when I didn’t have any way to write anything off or charge for. 
Cause you either operate commercially, or you don’t. Insurance alone, you 
have to do a lot of flying just to pay for that. So. Thats why I had to sell 
out. I’d spend more money on the airplane than I was on me. But I miss it. 

I had a lot of interesting years in it. 

Jean: and then when you started the News in the 70s, was that difficult to 
be starting the News? 

Virginia: No. 

Jean: Cause you already were well known. 

Virginia: I don’t think this has ever been a hard country for women that 
really want to do something. Jackie Herr, the same situation. Her husband 
died, and they just bought this place as a summer place. She didn’t want 
to give it up. She went into the dude business at the age of 50. And a neat 
place. It allowed her to keep it. And uh, look at Louise Turner, or Betty 
Woolsey’s bankrolled up to the hilt, but they made their own way. And i 
don’t think being women stopped them at all. 

Jean: I just wondered. It doesn’t seem like it has been an issue. But you 
have done a lot of things. 

Virginia: Look at Francie Corbett. CM Interiors. She was married to Bob 
Corbett, an architect. They split, and she wanted to continue living here. 

So she started contract design, worked like hell, and they, its a big 
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business, especially all the condos. She’d decorate them all. Anybody that 
really wanted to. Clarene Law. It isn’t that hubby of hers. She had that 
before she found him. 
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